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LANGUAGE FACT AND LANGUAGE HABIT 

My subject is purposely left broad and vague in the hope that 
whatever I may say about the science and art of teaching a modern 
language may be accepted by any indulgent audience as coming 
under the title. 

In the early days of our profession, accepting unquestioningly 
the established methods of the classic languages, we viewed the 
language facts as the only object of consideration. With the 
demand for a more practical command of the foreign language as a 
medium of expression, the pendulum swung wide and the con- 
versational or so-called natural method came into vogue especially 
in the private instruction of teachers of foreign birth. Based 
wholly on the principle of imitation and paying scant attention to 
any but the most rudimentary points of grammar, this method 
consists of a graded series of dialogues, in which the teacher asks 
most of the questions and prompts the answers. Asserting that 
since this is the way the child acquires his mother tongue it must 
therefore be efficacious with the adult, the advocates of this 
method ignore the fact that even the adolescent mind has already 
lost much of the imitative facility and verbal retentive faculty of 
the child mind. The mind of the high school pupil is no longer so 
plastic for the formation and fixing of language habits. On the 
other hand habits of hearing and articulation peculiar to the 
mother tongue have already become so deeply ingrained that they 
work constantly against the acquiring of the different speech 
habits of a foreign tongue. Furthermore, under the best of cir- 
cumstances the pupil has only a minute fraction of the opportunity 
for hearing and practice enjoyed by the child in learning English. 

Back and forth the pendulum of contention has swung between 
the classical conservatives and the radical reformers. The one 
faction, stressing the language facts as the essential foundation, 
have in view formal discipline and literary culture. The other 
faction, stressing language habit as the all-important feature, have 
in view the more utilitarian aim of an oral command of the lan- 
guage, and consequently, their methods have differed accordingly. 
As if theory and practice were incompatible, we have seen grammar 
and oral drill set in opposition to each other, while the truth of the 
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matter is that the acquiring of a foreign language is both a science 
and an art and demands a conscious assimilation of language facts 
together with the building up of subconscious habits, which, like 
all habits, are conditioned upon correlated nervous discharges. 

The application of the law of habit to the thousand and one acts 
of our daily life, such as dressing, walking, playing a musical 
instrument or running an auto, is a psychological commonplace to 
all. In all such habitual acts of consecutive movements, it is 
well known that the conscious mind, the seat of which is probably 
in the forward part of the brain, operates only as an initial impulse. 
Without further act of attention the resulting sensation of the first 
movement stimulates the motor impulse of the next movement; 
and thus to the end of the series, without any of the intermediate 
stages rising into the realm of consciousness. In no other way 
could the semi-automatic character of our most common bodily 
movements or the rapidity of a musician's technique be accounted 
for. 

The same principle works in language and is known as verbal 
association. Just as a musician executes a whole musical phrase 
without being conscious of the separate movements or even of the 
individual notes, so in speech the individual words seem to arrange 
themselves automatically. Of course, if a sentence does not 
involve idioms, it can be mechanically analyzed into separate 
words each expressing a thought relation, and each word can be 
divided into syllables containing a single vowel sound or diphthong 
with its associated consonants; but in actual speech the sentence 
is not thus consciously built up of its individual factors. For all 
practical purposes, the word-group is the logical unit of speech. 
Although the expression "quick as thought" is an oft used simile 
for rapidity, thought is not so quick as nervous reaction. To 
obtain even the slight oral command demanded in our syllabus, 
thought, unaided by automatic habit activity, is not quick enough 
to assemble the syllables into words and the words into groups; 
nor can the ear untrained to recognize word-groups as wholes 
mentally seize the individual words of one group before another 
group demands its attention. Therefore, we must teach the 
student to form correct habits of verbal association by persistently 
making use of the principle underlying all habits, namely, repeti- 
tion. The most successful teacher is not always the one who can 
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impart information most clearly. He must also be an efficient 
drill-master, disguising the monotony of repetition by variety of 
examples. Of course, in all oral drills destined to ingrain correct 
habits of speech, we should avoid sentences which the student will 
never under any circumstances have an occasion to use. It is 
wasted energy to teach him to say fluently such sentences as "The 
dog of my cousin is white' ' or " Do not pick the flowers in the garden 
of your uncle's brother" or, to quote directly from a grammar I 
once used, "When a young man reaches the age of sixteen or of 
eighteen years, a mustache grows on his upper lip, and then he is 
very proud." 

But it is not enough thus by the exercise of the habit forming 
principle of repetition to equip the student with this intuitive 
ability to assemble words grammatically and idiomatically, which 
we call "Sprachgefuhl." Another vital element must enter into 
this language habit before we can rightly apply to it the term 
"Sprachgefuhl." This vital element is correct sentence cadence 
and intonation, generally referred to by the too vague term 
"accent." An English cadence and intonation is so disconcerting 
to the foreigner that very often he fails to understand a simple 
sentence that is otherwise correct. While the cadence and intona- 
tion of French and German in unimpassioned discourse follow cer- 
tain definite principles, we must rely in our teaching upon imita- 
tion of the native speaker. When we ask a student to repeat after 
us a sentence or phrase, we must insist that he assemble the words 
into proper breath groups, and mimic, as it were, the foreign 
cadence and intonation. In the case of French this feature is so 
radically different from that of English that a sentence spoken with 
correct stress and inflection strikes the student at first as funny, 
and he is embarrassed in his imitation, lest he make himself 
ridiculous. This mistaken sensation must be overcome by showing 
the student that the foreign language he is studying has a music 
of its own, and that the ridiculous situation arises, on the contrary, 
when the foreign language is spoken with the cadence and intona- 
tion of English. That indeed does sound outlandish and we are 
prone to smile, just as when a Frenchman or German carries over 
into English his native peculiarities of utterance. 

The learning of the genders of French nouns by rules has long 
been largely superseded by verbal association with the definite 
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article, which is a habit-formed process. This principle can advan- 
tageously be extended to the teaching of other grammatical facts, 
such as the government of verbs or the manner in which a verb is 
connected with a dependent infinitive. Thus if general phrases 
like douter de quelque chose, ckercher quelque chose, icouter quelqu'un, 
demander quelque chose a quelqu'un become thoroughly habitual 
to a student, he will use those verbs correctly without reference to 
any abstract rule to which they might be related either as examples 
or exceptions. If the student will become thoroughly familiar 
with such phrases as cesser de faire quelque chose, disirer faire 
quelque chose, rSussir a faire quelque chose, etc., he can by the force 
of habit apply them just as a mathematical formula is applied in a 
problem. He will use the right preposition, or none at all, as the 
case may be, to connect a verb with its following infinitive. In 
fact, in using these and many other constructions, there would be 
no time to recall the rule, if, haply, it were still with recall. 

But, by insisting thus far upon the habit element in language, I 
do not undervalue the importance of language facts or of the 
methods of teaching them. It has been said that the grammatical 
method is like teaching physics or chemistry without experiments. 
Yes, but we must not commit the opposite error of turning students 
loose in a laboratory without at the same time giving them a 
knowledge of the theory of those sciences. The most automatic 
of our subconscious habitual actions were built up by first giving 
attention laboriously to each step in the process. A systematic 
knowledge of the grammar is not only compatible with an oral 
command of the language, but also indispensable to securing it, 
unless the pupil has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for inter- 
course with native speakers of the language in question. With- 
out a systematic study of the grammatical facts, the language 
habits acquired by imitative repetition result in a mere smatter- 
ing of knowledge, as evanescent as any other reflex nerve activity 
which is not sustained by constant practice. 

In the matter of teaching pronunciation the correlation between 
fact and habit is particularly essential. The student who has 
learned to pronounce by imitation only may be compared to a 
person who can play or sing by ear only. If he forgets a tune, he 
cannot refresh his memory by glancing at the printed score. If he 
desires to play or sjng a piece he has never heard, he is helpless, for 
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the dots, lines and spaces mean nothing to him. Just so, a student 
of a language which is not spelled as it is pronounced is helpless if 
he forgets the pronunciation of a word or meets a word for the first 
time, unless he is acquainted with a phonetic alphabet and the 
principles underlying it. The word phonetics has often been mis- 
interpreted as denoting an abstruse and recondite subject, apart 
from the study of the language itself. By phonetics here I mean 
simply the science and art of pronunciation as applied to the lan- 
guage being studied. For the teacher, a knowledge of phonetics 
is absolutely indispensable in detecting the errors of the student, in 
determining the causes of those errors, and in effectively applying 
the remedy. For the student it drives home the truth that 
language is not made up of letters pronounced in various ways, but 
is made up of certain definite sounds which can be readily acquired 
one by one. Equal emphasis must be laid on the training of the 
ear and the tongue. A primary reason why the tongue stumbles 
in articulating new sounds is that the student does not hear cor- 
rectly sounds which he has not been taught to perceive. He 
imagines he hears what from the looks of the word he expects to 
hear, or else he perceives the sound as identical with its nsarest 
English equivalent. With proper phonetic training, combining 
fact and habit, the student acquires an accurate pronunciation 
fixed in the memory and he has access to a permanent standard of 
reference. The international phonetic alphabet as a tool for 
teaching French pronunciation is widely and firmly established, and 
in evidence of this fact I notice that practically every one of the 
new French grammars published within the last year by the 
prominent book companies employs it, as a matter of course. 

The proper balance between fact and habit in language teaching 
is one of the underlying principles of the direct method, not as 
originally imported from Germany but as modified to conform to 
the aims and conditions of our own schools. This method is based 
on the fact that a foreign language is really available for use only 
when the vocabulary is directly associated with the idea to be 
expressed. This is brought about by actually using the language 
in the classroom to express ideas suggested by the text read or by 
the teacher, keeping the English as much in the background as 
possible. The translation of the text, a certain amount of which is 
necessary to test the student's preparation of the lesson and to 
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meet the requirements of the syllabus in that particular, is done 
with the student's books closed, while the teacher reads; thus 
promoting the habit of readily understanding the spoken language. 
In learning a vocabulary the habit of visualization of objects and 
actions should be encouraged, so that the foreign word will call up 
a mental picture rather than an English word. Made-to-order 
sentences to be translated into the foreign language to illustrate 
the rules of syntax are giving way to more practical exercises, 
because the ever present English form constantly distracts from 
the formation of the foreign habit of expression. A foreign vocabu- 
lary is most available when we have built up within that vocabulary 
thought associations similar to those that have naturally developed 
themselves in our own language. Such are words related by con- 
trast , synonyms, homonyms, etc. In general one English word will 
suggest another word connected with it by some logical or associa- 
tive relationship, according to the familiar psychological principle 
known as association of ideas. This natural aptitude of the mind 
to bind together ideas which have been coexistent in experience so 
that one idea calls up another should be made use of in widening 
the student's vocabulary. In order to associate the word and the 
idea with a retentive bond of suggestion, it is essential that the idea 
be thrown upon the screen of consciousness in a vivid manner, as 
memory retention is conditioned upon vividness of impression as 
well as repetition. Hence the importance of the element of inter- 
est, which so vitalizes the mental action of the student that the 
new words tend to cling permanently to the ideas for which they 
stand. 

Just as the formation of a new habit is doubly difficult when an 
old one must be unmade, so in teaching beginners we must guard 
against the formation of incorrect habits which must be unlearned. 
Thus, in teaching pronunciation, the safe way is never to allow the 
pupil to pronounce a new word until he has heard it pronounced 
correctly by the teacher and has practiced it several times under 
his immediate direction. 

But let me not give the impression that I am indifferent to the 
fact that after all the chief aim for most of our students should be 
the ability to read the works of French or German literature with 
appreciation. All my plea for adapting our instruction to the 
laws of language habit has had this end in mind. It is only by 
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acquiring a subconscious command of at least a small portion of 
the foreign vocabulary that reading can be done with any enjoy- 
ment of the style or foreign atmosphere of the book. Rather than 
laborously translating word by word, phrase by phrase, or even 
sentence by sentence, one might more profitably read the book in a 
good printed translation. 

In short, we must teach French and German as living languages. 
To be sure we are imposing a greater task upon our students — and 
upon ourselves. But we and our students must relinquish the idea 
that French or German is easier than Latin or Greek — a reputation 
the modern languages have long enjoyed while they were being 
taught as dead languages. 

Let us measure up to the task confronting us. Our success must 
be judged by the results attained. Like men and women in every 
other business or profession, we must "deliver the goods." Excel- 
lent grammars and texts are available; though we need not sur- 
render our independence and teach them page by page ; but rather, 
ideal should be to implant a portion of a living language in the 
minds of our pupils, using books only as a skilled artisan uses an 
efficient tool. 

A. S. Patterson. 
Syracuse University. 



